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An Immigration Treaty With Japan? 


“Racial antagonism resembles justice in one respect 
if in no other: it may sleep but it never dies.” This is 
the opening sentence in “Again the Yellow Peril” by 
Raymond Buell, an instructor in government at 
Harvard. (American Foreign Affairs for December.) 
Mr. Buell reviews the agitation against Japanese im- 
migration and states that it “continues on the Pacific 
coast, under the leadership of the Exclusion League 
and the American Legion. It is becoming aggressive in 
and about Seattle. It has appeared in other 
parts of the state of Washington where, because of the 
anti-alien policy of the Department of the Interior, Jap- 
anese farmers have been unable to renew their leases 
of public lands. It has cropped out in the Utah, Idaho 
and Montana legislatures where anti-Japanese legisla- 
tion has been debated. . . . It has appeared in Con- 
gress, where exclusion bills are pending.” 


Manv people in the Western states appear to be 
alarmed for two main reasons: the progress of the 
Japanese in agriculture and their belief that Japan is 
stealthily violating the “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 
[This Agreement, whereby Japan undertook to stop all 
labor emigration to the continental United States with 
the understanding that the United States would not 
pass any discriminatory legislation against Japan, was 
entered into in 1907 and began to operate in the sum- 
mer of 1908.] The Japanese own or control only 
about three per cent of the farm land in California but 
they increased their holdings or control between 300 
and 400 per cent between 1910 and 1920. They prac- 
tically control vegetable growing in the state. “In order 
to stop the invasion of agriculture, California, Wash- 
ington and Arizona have passed anti-alien land laws.” 
“The anti-Japanese movement has not stopped merely 
with repressive legislation. Fantastic charges of em- 
peror worship, Japanese spies and super-governments 
in California are widelv circulated and anti-Japanese 
novels such as Peter Kyne’s ‘Pride of Palomar’ are 
printed serially in the newspapers. Attempts of Ameri- 
can denominations to build churches and community 
centers for Japanese congregations in Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and Long Beach have been defeated under 
pressure of anti-Japanese leaders.” 
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In regard to the violation of the “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment,” Mr. Buell states that the figures presented bv 
both sides are unconvincing and “it is impossible to tell 
to what extent the agreement has heen evaded or how 
rigidly it has been enforced.” The Agreement, he 
thinks, is defective hecause Tapan alone is resnonsible 
for enforcing it. Likewise. “a Japanese exclusion law. 
similar to the one now excluding Chinese, would be as 
bad as the Agreement.” Japan is too sensitive and 
too powerful for anti-Japanese leaders to recommend 
such a measure. “There is nothing to be said in favor 
of the immigration of Tapanese laborers into the United 
States.” says Mr. Buell, and “the best means of enforc- 
ing the exclusion of Japanese immigration is not 
through the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ nor through an 
exclusion law, but through an exclusion treaty. ‘ 
Such a treaty should not onlv provide for exclusion 
but it should also provide that Tananese born in the 
United States and permanently living here should be 
automatically released from Japanese allegiance. Such 
a treatv would place the responsibility for enforcing 
exclusion as much upon the United States as upon 
Japan. The Japanese government has alreadv agreed 
to the necessity of exclusion by entering into the 
‘Gentlemen’s Agreement.’ But it is improbable that 
it will ever consent to a treatv of this character unless 
the discriminatory legislation now imposed on Japanese 
in the United States is repealed. Such a treaty 
should also make Japanese residents eligible to citizen- 
ship. They are just as well qualified to become citizens 
as dozens of other groups whom we admit.” 


Ku Klux Continues Agitating 


At the annual meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches at Columbus, Ohio, 
Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. Superintendent, Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. Al, said: 
“The evil which is today the greatest menace to inter- 
racial goodwill is the Ku Klux Klan. That organiza- 
tion, known as the Invisible Empire, under the guise of 
patriotism, is sowing seeds of race hatred, lawlessness 
and anarchy which, if not checked, will strike at the 
very life of our government itself. Were the 
Ku Klux Klan only a political organization we might 
remain silent. However, important as is the political 


side of its activity, there is a moral and religious side 
which it would seem can not be overlooked by the 
Christian people of America. Mob violence, in its 
naked reality, is unlovely enough to repel honest men, 
but the Ku Klux Klan clothes mob law under the 
guise of benefaction. It is organized anarchy, break- 
ing up homes, terrorizing communities, torturing and 
slaying its victims and accomplishing its diabolical pur- 
poses with covered face.” A number of leading news- 

pers made editorial comment upon this statement by 
a leading churchwoman. 

When asked if he had received the endorsement of 
the Ku Klux Klan in his candidacy for governor ot 
the state of New York, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
replied in a letter to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: “I have not heard 
one thing about the Klan endorsing me. I cannot con- 
ceive that it is so, because I came out flatfooted against 
them in a public speech on Lincoln’s birthday last year. 
The fundamental principle of Americanism 1s that men 
should be judged as men, and no distinction made on 
racial or religious lines.” Kk. B. Creager, National 
Committeeman from ‘lexas requested the Republican 
Party to repudiate openly the Ku Klux Klan, 

Alva W. ‘Laylor, in the Christian Century of Novem- 
ber 8, says: “Of course the Ku Klux lan is a dragon 
to Negro fears and sensibilities everywhere. Nothing 
could be better calculated to feed the fires of race hate 
than the Klan’s attitude toward the race when it is 
coming into a sense of self-pride and rearing a leader- 
ship to protest its wrongs and plead its rights.” __ 

A iew days ago E,. Y. Clarke, one of the organizers 
and original promoters of the Klan, published a letter 
to the Lresident of the United States in which he calls 
the Klan a political machine and states that an element 
had gained control of the organization making it a 
“real menace to law and order, individual rights and 
liberties and democratic political government.” He 
proposes to lead a movement either to force this dan- 
yerous element out of the Klan or “this being impos- 
sible, toward the stamping out of the menace wnich 
the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan has become through 
the prostitution of its high purposes, ideals and princi- 
ples by those who are either undesirable or incapable of 
controlling the situation from inside the Klan’. Five 
days later he issued a call for a national congress of the 
Klan to meet in Atlanta on February 26 to “gather 
together and prayerfully consider methods to eliminate 
existing evils, or else to follow the example of the 
founder of the original Ku Klux Klan, and have the 
courage and manhood to devise ways and means for 
the immediate disbandment of the organization”. 

In the January issue of the North American Review 
William Starr Myers compares the Ku Klux Klan to 
the Know Nothing Party of the past century. He says 
“When we consider the Ku Klux Klan of today we 
find that it is fourfold in its antipathies, professing 
to oppose the foreigner, the Roman Catholic, the Jew 
and the Negro. Thus there is a union in one organiza- 
tion of those individuals who are subject, and in an 
exaggerated form, to the most fundamental of human 
prejudices—those of race, religion, and color. . . . 
The sane and reasoned judgment would seem to be 
that the Ku Klux Klan has within it the seed of its 
own failure, and that this lies in the essential advocacy 
of racial and religious prejudice.” 
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Third Pan-African Congress 


The third Biennial Session of the Pan-African Con- 
gress was held in London, November 7 and 8. This 
Congress is an attempt to unite in periodical confer- 
ences representatives of peoples of African descent in 
various parts of the world. ‘he first meeting was 
held in Paris in 1919, The conference just closed re- 
ceived considerable attention from English papers, and 
among the speakers were such known persons as Ray- 
ford Logan, Sir Sydney Olivier and W. E. B. Du Bois. 
The Executive Committee issued the following state- 
ment as embodying the needs of the people of African 
descent. 


1. A voice in their own government. 

2. The right of access to the land and its resources. 

3. Trial by juries of their peers under established 
forms of law. 

4. Free elementary education for all; broad training 
in modern industrial technique ; and higher train- 
ing of selected talent. 

. The development of Africa for the benefit of 
Africans, and not merely for the profit of Eu- 
ropeaus, 

. ‘The abolition of the slave trade and of the liquor 
traffic. 

- World disarmament and the abolition of war; 
but failing this, and as long as white folks bear 
arms against black folks, the right of blacks to 
bear arms in their own defense. 

. The organization of commerce and industry so 
as to make the main objects of capital and labor 
the welfare of the many, rather than enriching 
of the few. 


Besides these eight general demands there were spe- 
cific recommendations about Negro people in parts of 
Africa and the West Indies. “lor the Negroes of the 
United States of America we ask the suppression of 
lynching and mob law, the end of caste and the recog- 
nition of full citizenship despite race and color. . . . 
In fine, we ask in all the world, that black folks be 
treated as men. We can see no other road to peace 
and progress.” 

Following hard upon the declaration of the Pan- 
African Congress comes the call for a Negro Sanhedrin 
or All-Race Conference of the Negroes of the United 
States led by Professor Kelly Miller of Howard Uni- 
versity. The conference is to comprise delegates of 
all Negro organizations in the United States and is to 
be held in Chicago during the week of February 11. 
Prof. Miller, in a published statement says: “There 
are innumerable organizations in the racial field oper- 
ating separately and severally. . . . They are all aiming 
at the same objective without correlation, unity of plan, 
or harmony of procedure. . . . The Negro Sanhedrin 
hopes to reduce all these social fractions to a com- 
mon denominator.” In a nutshell, its object is to make 
for understanding and unity. The All-Race Conference 
must consider the state of the race. . . . It cannot 
be conceded for a moment that the race has not suf- 
ficient wisdom to formulate its own philosophy and 
to state its own case. The spirit of the Conference must 
be sane, temperate and determined.” The Professor 
states that such a Negro Sanhedrin is needed because 


| 


b “the quickened conscience of the Nation will not con- 
sent to go on living forever on the basis of a lie. The 
relation of the Negro will become more firmly estab- 
lished on a basis of equality, or will settle into a status 
of frankly declared inferiority. Which it shall be will 
depend upon the Negro himself.” 


Russia and the American Negroes 


In two articles in The Crisis for December and Janu- 
ary, Claude McKay, a Negro poet formerly resident 
of New York, asserts that the Russian Soviet or- 
ganizations are active in relation to Negroes in Amer- 
ica. He says, “The average Europeans who read the 
newspapers, the popular books and journals, and go 
to see the average play and a Mary Pickford movie, 
are very dense about the problem of the Negro. 
_. . Kor them the tragedy of the American Negro 
ended with ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and Emancipation. 

. Misinformation, indifference and levity sum up 
the attitude of western Europe towards the Negro... . 

“As American influence increases in the world, and 
especially in Europe, through the extension of Amer- 
ican capital, the more necessary it becomes for all 
struggling minorities of the United States to organize 
extensively for the world-wide propagation of their 
grievances. . . . And the Negro, as the most sup- 
pressed and persecuted minority, should use this period 
of ferment in international affairs to lift his cause out 
of his national obscurity and force it forward as a 
prime international issue. . . . Later on in Moscow, 
Lenin himself grappled with the question of the Amer- 
ican Negroes and spoke on the subject before the 
second Congress of the Third International. He con- 
sulted with John Reed, the American journalist, and 
dwelt on the urgent necessity of propaganda and or- 
ganizational work among the Negroes of the South. 
.. . When San Katayama of Japan, the veteran rev- 
dlutionst, went from the U. S. to Russia in 1921, 
he placed the American Negro problem first upon his 
full agenda. . . . The vanguard of the Russian work- 
ers and the national minorities, now set free from im- 
perial oppression, are thinking seriously about the fate 
of the oppressed classes, the suppressed national and 
racial minorities in the rest of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. They feel themselves kin in spirit to 
these people. They want to help make them free. And 
not the least of the oppressed that fill the thoughts of 
the new Russia are the Negroes of America and 
Africa.” 

Speaking of the attitude of common workers, sol- 
diers and sailors in Petrograd and Moscow, Mr. McKay 
says, “For them I was only a black member of the 
world of humanity. . . . In Petrograd the meetings 
of the intelligentzia seemed more formal and inclusive. 

. The artist and theatre world were also repre- 
sented. There was no communist spirit in evidence at 
these intelligentzia gatherings. Frankly there was an 
undercurrent of hostility to the bolshevists. But I was 
invited to speak and read my poems whenever I ap- 
peared at any of them and treated with every courtesy 
and consideration as a writer. . . . The women work- 
ets of the great bank in Moscow insisted on hearing 
about the working conditions of the colored women of 
America and after a brief outline I was asked the most 
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exacting questions concerning the positions that were 
most available to colored women, their wages and gen- 
eral relationship with the white women workers. ‘The 
details I could not give; but when I got through the 
Russian women passed a resolution sending greetings 
to the colored women workers of America, exhorting 
them to organize their forces and send a woman rep- 
resentative to Russia. I received a similar message 
from the Propaganda Department of the Petrograd 
Soviet which is managed by Nicoleva, a very energetic 
woman. . . . The proletarian students of Moscow 
were eager to learn of the life and work of Negro 
students. They sent messages of encouragement and 
goodwill to the Negro students of America and, with 
a fine gesture of fellowship, elected the Negro delegate 
of the American Communist Party and myself to honor- 
ary membership in the Moscow Soviet.” 


Statistics Tell Their Own Story 


The official School Directory of South Carolina for 
1923-24 contains some illuminating statistics for the 
school year 1922-23. ‘These show that there were 
230,613 white and 226,267 Negro children enrolled in 
the town and county schools of the State. There were 
71.4 per cent of the white and 69.1 per cent of the 
Negro children in regular attendance. This is significant 
in comparison with the figures for expenditures which 
show that the total salaries for white teachers were 
$5,216,915.22; the total salaries for Negro teachers 
$845,909.18. The average salary paid to white teachers 
of both sexes was $834.71; to Negro teachers, both 
sexes, $237.95. For furniture and apparatus the ex- 
penditures on the white schools were $188,855.02; on 
Negro schools, $22,983.09; for the transportation of 
white pupils, $88,903.94; for Negro pupils, $53. The 
total expenditures for all school purposes were for 
white schools, $10,034,049.96;° for Negro schools, 
$1,119,142.62. The per capita expenditure according to 
enrollment was for white children, $42.41; for Negro 
children $4.95 ; according to average attendance the ex- 
penditures were for white children $59.40; for Negro 
children $7.16. Of the schools employing one teacher 
there were 782 for white pupils and 1,989 for Negro 
pupils ; employing two teachers, for the white pupils, 
628 schools and for Negro pupils 303 schools ; employ- 
ing three teachers, for the white pupils, 323 schools 
and for Negro pupils 51 schools. Of the schools em- 
ploying more than three teachers there were 509 schools 
for white children and 105 for Negro children. 

By way of contrast, N. C. Newbold, Supervisor 
Negro Rural Schools in North Carolina, in the Journal 
of Social Forces for November, gives the figures of 
public appropriations for Negro education in his state 
during 1921-23. In 1921 the General Assembly ap- 
propriated $935,000 for Negro education including the 
building and maintenance of a reformatory for Negro 
boys and a sanitorium for Negro tubercular patients. 
In 1923, in addition, the General Assembly appropri- 
ated $974,000 for biennial expenditure for buildings 
and improvements and a $316,000 annual appropriation 
for maintenance of state institutions. The writer fur- 
ther gives figures for expenditures by counties, towns 
and cities. These have appropriated about $3,803,000 
for Negro schools, He concludes by saying that the 


State “is now able to spend and is spending more 

oney upon its Negro schools each year than it spent 
upon its whole public school system in 1900—twenty- 
three years ago.” 


The President’s Message 


In his first message to Congress President Coolidge 
made two recommendations which will have far-reach- 
ing effect on race relations. He recommended the 
enactment by Congress of an anti-lynching law and 
recommended the appointment of a Race Relations 
Commission composed of white and Negro citizens “to 
formulate a better policy of mutual understanding and 
confidence.” He added, however, that the practical ad- 
justment of race relations must be worked out through 
the mutual forbearance and kindness of the two races 
in local communities. This action of the President has 
been regarded as of constructive character by both white 
and Negro press. 

Reliable records of lvnchings in the United States for 
1923 show the smallest number of victims on record. 
There were 28 in comparison with 57 in 1922. 64 in 
1921 and 61 in 1920. Congressman Dver of Missouri 
reintroduced his anti-lynching bill as House Bill No. 1. 


Race Relations and Politics 


One of the significant developments. partly the result 
of the shift of large numbers of Negro voters into 
Northern cities, has been the attention given to the 
problems of race relations in the political field on the 
eve of the coming Presidential campaign. William 
Hard, in a special article to the Chicago Daily News 
spoke of the swing of Negro voters “awav from the 
Republican and over to the Democratic Party.” He 
cites the participation of Negro voters in the election 
of Mayor Hylan in New York, Mayor Dever in Chi- 
cago, and Mayor Curley in Boston. “All these gentle- 
men, although they are Democrats, have been put into 
office with the help of an extremely considerable pro- 
portion of the total Negro vote in their cities,” while a 
Senator and Congressman from Delaware were de- 
feated for re-election by the opposition of Negro votes. 
Senator Lodge received his last re-election by a re- 
ported plurality of about 5.000 votes, but is said to 
have received about 15,000 Negro votes. 

Ata recent meeting of the Republican National Com- 
mittee there were representatives of Negro voters 
from the principal Northern and border states and 
from some of the Southern states who argued success- 


mittee two years ago in cutting down the number of 
delegates from the Southern states to the Republican 
National Convention. The Committee after prolonged 
discussion reversed its previous action. 


Southern Editors’ Manifesto 


What is considered one of the most important steps 
recently taken toward better race relations was that 
begun by the fifty editors of leading daily papers in 

irginia whose example has been followed by editors 
of daily papers in six other Southern states. In a 
signed statement they ask for mutual helpfulness and 
cooperation hetween the white and colored people in 
South, for adequate educational advantages for 


fully for the rescinding of the action taken by the Com- _ 
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colored people, for equality before the law, and for 
abolition of mob violence. They stress particularly the 
influence of published news saying, “The Negroes of 
the South are largely dependent upon the white press 
for current news of the day. It would be well if even 
greater effort was made to publish news of a character 
which is creditable to the Negro, showing his develop- 
ment as a people along desirable lines. This would 
— him to try to attain to a higher standard of 
iving. ... 

“Tt is a generally accepted fact that in both races 
if the entire mass were educated industrial problems 
would adjust themselves automatically and the less fit 
of either race would find the work and place for which 
he was best equipped. It has been authoritatively stated 
that the Negro demand would absorb all teachers, 
preachers, physicians and lawyers the schools may turn 
out. . . . In the harmonious cooperation of the 
thoughtful and exemplary men and women of both 
races lies the prospect of larger understanding and 
better interracial relations.” 


Indian Problem in Africa 


The clash of Indian and European interests in the 
Kenya colony (described in INFORMATION SERVICE, 
November 3, 1923) formerly known as British East 
Africa, is discussed by Stanley Rice, a former English 
official in the Indian Civil Service, in the December 
Foreign Affairs. “The essence of the present question,” 
he says, “is the Indian demand for political equality. 
The points in dispute are in the main four: 1. The 
reservation of the Highlands for Europeans. 2. Com- 
mercial and residential segregation in towns. 3. The 
franchise. 4. The restriction of immigration.” It ap- 
pears that Europeans have given the widest possible 
interpretation to an order of Lord Elgin’s in 1908 and 
have kept the Highlands, which are the most healthful 
sections, for themselves. Commercial segregation has 
been gradually given up because it was found “imprac- 
tical and illogical.” Residential segregation is a more 
serious question. The European does not wish his 
family to live side by side with the Indian. The latter 
retorts that “he is not usually anxious to live next to 
the European but that when he has adopted European 
customs he ought not to be compulsorily relegated to 
the Indian quarter.” Mr. Rice thinks the fear of Eu- 
ropeans in regard to Asiatic influence on the coming 
generation is mostly unfounded and_ believes that 
Indians of the lower middle class do not desire to in- 
trude upon the social life of the Europeans. He also 
states that the agitation of Indians in regard to segrega- 
tion is mainlv due to their resentment against being 
considered inferior. The Indians are also resentful he- 
cause the British Imperial conference declared (with 
South Africa dissenting) that the rights of Indians to 
citizenship should be recognized within the British 
Commonwealth, but they do not enjoy such rights in 
Kenya. 

By the recent settlement, the Europeans keep the 
highlands. and all segregation is to be abandoned. Ap- 
parently, keeping the highlands is segregation. however : 
the Indians are given representation in the Legislative 
Council but remain in a permanent minority, and there 
is to be communal representation. Mr. Rice thinks the 
compromise has satisfied neither party. 


